GIPSIES IN MANY LANDS

The Ways of Nomad and Vagrant Folk

What we call "gipsy camps/' sometimes seen on country roadsides, are more
often merely groups of vagrant van-dwellers and not true gipsies. The real
gipsies are found in^Asia, Europe, Africa and the Americas, but they origi-
nally came from India to the Balkan lands, and after several centuries have
spread to other countries. They are called gipsies because at first it was
thought they were Egyptians. In Sir James Barrie's story, The Little Minister,
a gipsy girl is called the Egyptian; but no gipsies ever came from Egypt.
They are everywhere an interesting and cleanly people, not like so many
countryside vagrants who are merely low-class people of our own race. The
Beduin is a nomad whom we have read about in our chapter on The Desert
Rangers. Here we shall have a glimpse both of the real gipsies and of other
wanderers who prefer to live in the open rather than in houses.

WITH their brightly colored shawls
and handkerchiefs, with their
swarthy faces and the mystery
that surrounds their movements, the gip-
sies appeal to the imagination of us all.
They seem to be so free from all the
cares and responsibilities of ordinary
people.

It may be that our earliest thoughts
of them were inspired by fear rather than
attraction. We were, perhaps, told sto-
ries, for which there is happily no foun-
dation, of their kidnaping little children
and ill-treating them; but as we get older
we look at them wistfully and think how
nice it would be to live always in the open
air and in the country, going where we
pleased and when we pleased, and never
having to worry about to-morrow, so long
as the big stew-pot, hanging from three
poles over the fire, had plenty of good
things in it for to-day.

No one has done more to draw atten-
tion to the gipsies than a writer of the
nineteenth century, George Borrow, who
himself wandered about England in gipsy
fashion for some years, making friends
with them and learning their language
and their ways. He described his adven-
tures in two books called Lavengro and
The Romany Rye.

The gipsy love of the open air and of
the open road is beautifully summed tip
in a little conversation between Jasper
Petulengro, or Smith, who is a real gipsy
and the leader of his tribe, and Lavengro,
who is only playing at being one.

Jasper says: "Life is very sweet,
brother. Who would wish to die?''

And when Lavengro says that he would
rather die than live in misery, Jasper tells
him he talks like a fool.

"A Romany dial," he says, "would wish
to live forever/'

"In sickness, Jasper?'9

"There's the sun and the stars, brother.'*

"In blindness. Jasper?"

"There's the wind on the heath, brother;
if I could only feel that, I would gladly
live forever/'

It is this content with very simple
things that makes the gipsy life outwardly
so attractive and that makes the gipsies
themselves such a care-free, happy-go-
lucky race; but it is this same easy-going
contentment which has kept the gipsy
people in all parts of the world in a back-
ward state.

From a careful study of their language
it seems to be almost certain that they
originally came from India. The name
"gipsy" is a corruption of Egyptian and
was given to them because at one time
they were thought by the people of Eu-
rope to have come out of Egypt. Tlrc<
arose from the fact that they used to call
their leaders Lord or Duke or Earl of
"Little Egypt."

By the fourteenth century there were
gipsies in Greece, but it was not until
early in the fifteenth century that the first
large band wandered farther into ^ the
countries of Western Europe. Sometimes
the band became divided into two separate
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